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Notes. 
THE ANCESTRY OF RICHARD 
HAKLUYT. 


There is no record of the birth or parent- 
age of Richard Hakluyt, editor of the 
‘English Voyages.’ 
in 1604, when he was applying for a mar- 
riage licence, as ‘‘ about 52,’’ he was born 
in 1552 or 1553. Since he was educated at 
Westminster School, as were his three bro- 
thers, it is inferred that his parents lived 
in London. The inference is confirmed by 
the matriculation entry at Oxford of 
youngest brother, who was written down 
“of London, gentleman.’”’ This brother, 


Since he gave his age | 


coll his brothers in Hereford, or of the death, 


Edmund, was born. in 1558; and it is in his | 


will that is contained the only reference to 
the parents: ‘‘my father and mother for- 
sook me and were taken from me by death 
even in my infancy”? (P.C.C. 18 Nevell, 
1593). 


Of London Hakluyts who might have been | 


the father of Richard and the rest, there is 
but one discoverable. 
luyt, Skinner, of 


St. Augustine’s, Old 


his i ichard Hak- | : : 
ee ee | the first Richard, the Skinner, is suggested 


Change, who died in 1557. From his will | 


(P.C.C. 16 Wrastley), and from the record 
of his apprenticeship in 1510, one may ccn- 
struct the following table: 


Edmond Hakluyt of 5 eae Hereford, gent. 





7 
“ Sir’? Walter of Oxford, 
d. before 1557. 


a 
Richard the 
Skinner, b. 1496 ? 

d. 1557, 
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There may also have been a third bro- 
ther, since Kalph Hakluyt, Skinner, of St. 





| John Walbroke, who died in 1517, reterred 


| cousin, Richard Hakluyt, 


and bound | 
should be sent to High Wycombe: | 


in his will (62 Holder) to a brother Richard. 


Richard the Skinner mentioned in his wili 
his wife Margery; his children, unnamed 
and therefore probably minors; and _ his 
whom he made 
* overseer’ ot his estate. If Richard and 
Margery are the parents we are seeking, 
Margery should have died soon after her 
husband. There is no record of her death; 
but the St, Augustine’s register begins only 
in 1559, and if she died in the parish, she 
must have died before that date. The 
known date, then, of Richard’s death, and 
the possible date of Margery’s, make them 
eligible for our ascription of parentage. 

Of much importance to our quest is the 


| Hereford origin of Richard the Skinner: 
| for Richard of the ‘ Voyages’ belonged to 


the family of Hakluyts of that county. 


| This fact is attested by his and his brothers’ 


possession of land there in 1591, 1612, and 
1621 (wills of Edmund, Richard and Oliver 


| respectively); by Fuller’s assigning him to 


that county in the ‘ Worthies of England’ ; 
and even more definitely by the frequent 
references in the ‘ Voyages’ (e.g., in the 
dedication of the first edition) to a cousin 
Richard Hakluyt of the Middle Temple and 
of Eytcn and Yatton in Hereford. The 
parish register of Leominster, which in- 
cluded these manors, does not begin until 
1559; and there is accordingly no evidence 
of the birth either of the geographer or of 


in the 1550s or 1560s, of any Hakluyt who 
would be likely to have been their parent. 
We must turn then to the family of the 
cousin. 

That the two Richards, the geographer 
and the lawyer, were first cousins is proved 
by the latter’s will (Hereford Probate Reg- 
ister, 1591), which speaks of the geo- 
grapher’s brother as ‘‘[my] uncle’s son.” 
That the lawyer was also a near relation of 
by the latter’s will, which refers to ‘‘ my 
cousin Richard WHakiuyt.”” The term 
‘cousin’? was, of course, interchangeable, 
in Tudor English, with the term “‘ nephew ;’” 
and moreover this particular cousin could 
appropriately be made ‘‘ overseer” of the 


| will, ‘‘ to be aiding, assisting, and comfort- 





ing’’ the widow, for though he was not yet 


| a lawyer, he was completing his second year 
‘in the Middle Temple. 
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There is then a prima facie case for the 
following relationships : 
Edmond Hakluyt of Etyon 
| , | 
? Richard, Skinner, &c. 
1496 ?-1557 


Richard, Richard, geographer, &c. 
lawyer, 1552-1616 
d. 1591 
The question now states itself: was 
Edmond Hakluyt the grandfather of the 


lawyer? I can find nothing at all about 
him; but if he was, then the Skinner was 
father to the geographer. 

When the cousin was admitted as a 
student of the Middle Temple in 1555, he 
was entered as ‘‘son and heir of Thomas 
Hakluyt of Eyton, Herefordshire, Esq.’ 
The evidence of wills and inquisitions post 
mortem makes clear that this Thomas was 
not of the Hakluyts of Eaton, which is 
southeast of Leominster, for they are all 
accounted for; but rather of Eyton, north- 
west of the town. These Hakluyts are not 
so well accounted for, since the 
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|The Herald’s testimony does not then pre- 


vent the descent from Ralph to Thomas to 


| Richard the lawyer. 


But there were at least two Thomas Hak. 


_luyts in the sixteenth century who might 
/ have been of the Eyton line (aside from 
| the Thomas who was Master of Eaton from 
| 1533 to 1586), just as there were other 


| by the Herald. 


Herald’s | 


Visitation of 1569 brings their line down | 
oniy to Ralph Hakluyt, who died in 1526, | 


and his twelve children. One of these 
was named Thomas; and if he 
father of the lawyer, 
Skinner could not have been the father of | 
the geographer. In that case the family | 
would be represented as follows: 

Ralph of ss Sane d. 1526 


See ” | 
Thomas of Eyton (11th child) ig 
Richard the lawyer 


In that case the unknown parent might 
have been John, Richard, William, Ralph, 
Leonard or Henry Hakluyt, of none of 
whom is there further record. The Skinner | 
and his father Edmond might still be in 
the picture, though more remotely; but of 
Edmond there is still no record, common as | 
the name Edmond is among Hakluyts. 

It is still possible, however, that the | 
grandfather of the lawyer was Edmond, and | 
not Ralph. No such inference may indeed | 
be drawn from the Herald’s failure to men- | 
tion Ralph’s grandchildren, or, for that | 
matter, to mention Edmond and his descend- | 
ants: for he was obviously constructing only | 
the Eaton line,which diverged from the other | 
in Ralph’s own generation. That Ralph did | 
have grandchildren is known from _ his 
inquisition post mortem (19 Henry VIII). 


was the | 
then Richard the | 


| 
Richard the geographer | 


Hakluyts of the gentry who were not listed 
Of those named Thomas 
who are known, and who could have been 
the lawyer’s father, there were two: one 
who died in 1544, and whose will is at Som- 
erset House (P.C.C. 7 Pynning); and one 
who died in 1561, and whose will is indexed 
at Hereford but is undiscoverable there, 
Either could have been the father of the 
lawyer; as a matter of fact, it was the 
first one who was, This relationship is 
proved by his will and Richard’s. The first 
Thomas mentions only his daughters by his 
first wife: Isabell, Elenor, Katheryn, and 
Barbara; Richard mentions his sisters 
Winifred, Elinor, and Barbara. It is 
proved also by the mention in Richard’s 
will of his next of kin Rowland: 
and it turns out that Rowland was his 
half-brother — was, that is, the son _ of 
Thomas bv his second wife, who remarried 
into the Fox family of Shropshire and had 
her previous seven children mentioned in a 
Shropshire Visitation. 

The Thomas who died in 1544 was, then, 
the father of the lawyer; and much of his 
life is known from the State Papers of 
Henry VIIT, which frequently refer to 
him. For T have no doubt that he was the 
Thomas Hakluvt who was Clerk of the Coun- 
cil in Wales from 1526, and was replaced 
in that position in 1545, Who his father 
was T cannot discover. It may have keen 
Ralph; or it may have been the Edmond 
who was also the father of the Skinner: in 
which case the other Thomas, the ene who 
died in 1561, could have been the son of 
Ralph. 

Tn summarv, there is no reason why the 
following table may not be correct; an 
there are many reasons for thinking that 
it is. 

Edmond ‘i Eyton 





| 
Richard. Skinner 
1496 ?-1557 


Richard. lawyer 
d. 1591 


| 
Richard. gveographer 
1 . 
and 10 others. 


552-1416 
and 5 others 
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Thomas of Eyton, 
d. 1544 
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The other most likely possibility is the 
one set forth in the preceding table; or it 
may still be supposed that there was ano- 
ther unrecorded brother of Thomas of Kyton. 

For most of the information contained in 
this note 1 am glad to acknowledge my debt 
to the researches of Miss Lilian J. Redstone. 
To her is also due the credit for first point- 
ing out the parental possibilities of Richard 


Georce B. Parks. 
Washington University, 
St. Louis, U.S.A. 


DANTEIANA. 

1. ‘Inf.’ xxix, 46: 

Qual dolor fora, se degli spedali.* 

In reviewing a batch of Dante books 
1905 a critic observed not unjustly : 

The late Dean Plumptre made (and _ illus- 
trated) the portentous remark that if a man 
makes a study of Dante it 1s only a question 
of time when he will determine to translate 
him. Would that the determination to trans- 
late were confined to those who have made the 
serious study! 

The Dean’s ‘serious study’’ of Dante 
entirely justified his determination to trans- 
late him, yet he is scarcely infallible either 
in his tolerable version or in his informing 
notes. Here are specimens of both. He 
renders the above line thus: 

The ills that in Valdicchian’s spitals be. 


Fidelity to the hendecasyllabic line of the 
original is surely no justification for so 
ugly and truncated a _ rendering of 
““spedali’’ as ‘‘ spitals.’”’? Is there any 
warrant for its use elsewhere? I regret that 
Tomlinson also adopts it. Even Cary’s 
‘lazar-house’’ is vastly preferable. The 
instance from the Dean’s notes is culled 
from his comment on this line: “ Had 
Dante, as a student of medicine, visited the 
hospitals ?’’ Obviously the references here 
to diseases (as also in 1. 53 of the next 
Canto) supply no indisputable hint of the 
poet’s acquaintance with medicine, nor of 
having walked the hospitals, any more than 
do those in Milton’s well-known enumera- 
tion (‘P. L.’ xi, 477) prove that his great 
English rival was a doctor. It is curious 


in 





* Dr. Moore (7.C. p. 212) gives “ degli 
ospetali ”’ from the fifteenth century Bodleian 
MS. ‘M’ (Bat. 498), which “ abounds with 
careless blunders, clerical errors and audacious 
emendations.” 
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to observe how many writers, from Shakes- 
peare onwards, have been regarded as adepts 
in or professors of the arts and sciences to 
which allusions (not infrequently wrongly) 
occur in their works. 

2. Lbid, 121-3. 

or fu giammai 
Gente si vana come la sanese 
Certo non la francesca si d’assai. 

Here again the Dean seems to over-reach 
his author in his comment on the third line. 
‘“We note the dexterity,” he says, ‘‘ with 
which the poet combines his two antipathies. 
is dislike of the French may have started 
either from his residence at Paris, probably 
between 1284 and 1288 (Weg. p. 96), or his 
contact with Charles of Valois and his 
followers.”’ 

There was certainly no love lost (as the 
paradoxical phrase goes) between Dante and 
Charles, but this can only illogically be con- 
strued as a positive dislike of the whole 
French nation. The poet’s knowledge, how- 
ever gained, of the proverbial vanity of that 
people is used here to emphasise a greater 
evil by a lesser. 

This is Scartazzini’s clear contention: ‘‘ Il 
ricordo della fatuita di Alberto da Siena 
induce Dante ad un’ invettiva contro i 
Senesi per la loro vanita, maggiore della 
vanita francese.’? The first alleged reason 
for the dislike is too doubtful a matter 
upon which to build such an_ hypothesis. 
The ‘‘ quella gente vana’ ’of‘ Purg.’ xiii, 
151, is another invective against the Sienese. 


3. Ibid. xxx. 87. 
E men d’un mezzo di traverso non ci ha. 


This is the second local measurement in 
this Canto (the first occurs ante xxix. 9), 
and it 1s amusing how commentators 
‘‘ darken counsel’’ over it. Mr. Tozer’s 
wise warning, in a note on the first measure- 
ment, is both retrospective and prospective, 
and is worth reproducing here: 

Such inferences [Agnelli’s and others] as these 
are undoubtedly justifiable. When Dante intro- 
duces numbers into his poem, they are usually 
intended to serve the purpose of enabling his 
readers to realize more distinctly the scenes 
or objects which are presented to them, and it 
is dangerous to argue from them to larger 
measurements. These he prefers to leave to 


| the imagination. 


As to the text of this line Scartazzini 
observes :—E la larghezza non sia minore 
d’un mezzo miglio. Al. E pit d’un mezzo: 


:lezione inattendibile.”’ 
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Dr, Moore quotes MSS. ZA (marg.) B. as 
containing the second ‘‘ inattendibile ’’ read- 


ing, which Plumptre evidently adopted, as | 


he renders the line: 


And half a mile the road’s wide, or above, | 


Cary contents himself with remarking 
that ‘‘ there are authorities for both,’ and, 
to emphasise his selection, adds, ‘‘ not less’”’ 
to his translation, while Tomlinson affixes 
“at least’? to his, and Ford ‘‘ nor less.”’ 


There can be little or no doubt that ‘‘men’’ | 


and not ‘“‘pit’’ was in the original, as 
expressing Dante’s purpose of exaggeration. 
A few years ago Professor Carlo Segré, of 
the University of Rome, lectured in Italian 
to the Manchester Dante Society, on this 
Canto, in the course of which he said: 


The Thirtieth Canto was the most character- 
istic of them all. Here Dante dwelt somewhat 
at large upon the life of his times. The hopes 
which the coming of the Emporor Henry VII 
had awakened having been shattered at 
Buonconvento, Dante felt more strongly the 
need of resuscitating in art the recent past, and 
in the colossal lineaments of his divine picture 
he portrayed the world of his own bitter ex- 
periences. It was a solace to him in the hard- 
ships of his exile thus to sit in judgment upon 
the world which had sat in judgment upon 
him, yet he carried his task through with the 
lofty equity of an incorruptible spirit; the 
poem, when published, provoked no retort, and 
no one accused him of slander or defamation. 
There was nothing in this Canto of the spiteful 
libel which some would have us see in it. 


4. Ibid, xxxi, 67-8. 


Rafel mati amech zabi almi, 
Comincid a gridar la fiera bocca. 


The italicised line of this quotation recalls 


that of ‘ Inf.’ vii. i. (discussed by meat8S. | 


v. 162), but is decidedly the more uncouth 
and puzzling of the two. It is represented 
as being pronounced by the ‘“‘ ferocious 
mouth ’’ of Nimrod, ‘‘ the mighty hunter,”’ 
whom Dante (though with no Biblical war- 
rant) apparently regards as the author of 
the confusion of tongues at Babel, which he 
certainly was not, still less the builder of 
the famous tower which (or its site) after- 
wards formed one of his capitals. But I 
am concerned here only with the wording of 
this strange line which the poet no doubt 
coined to represent the incoherency of the 
jumbled languages at Babel. But have the 


curious words any meaning, and are they | 


traceable to any known human speech? I 
venture to ask this despite the ‘“‘a nullo é 
noto’ of line 81, for the commentators are 


so delightfully discrepant on them—as Scar- | 


tazzini slyly comments on Virgil’s contemp- 


tuous remark, ‘“‘ tranne ad alcuni dotti del 
i secolo xix.”’ 

As the observations of these ‘‘ learned of 
the XIXth century’’ are ingenious, J 
append a few samples. Thus 

(a). Lombardi’s ‘ Nuovo LEditore’ in- 
|forms his readers that ‘‘ L’abate Lanci di 
Fano s’ingegna di provare che la lingua 
usata in questo verso é araba, cioe: Raphel 
mat amech zabi almi, ch’e quanto dire: 
esalta lo splendor mio nell’ abisso, siccome 
rifoigord per lo mondo.’ 

(6) Plumptre shares Scartazzini’s scarcely 
veiled contempt for the ‘‘learned of his 
century ”’: 

Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, have been “ forced 
to bend,’’ and volumes have been written by 
| linguists with a zeal not according to know- 
‘ledge. I content myself with giving the three 
So gait. that come nearest to an intel- 

igible meaning; (1) Flugel: “A _ pit has 

received by Glory. See here my world.” (2) 

Venturi: “ By God, why are they in this pit? 
Hide thyself.” (3) Anon.: ‘‘ Let be, O God; 
why scatter my hosts in my own world?” It 
| may be noted that Manuel, the great Oriental 
scholar of the 14th century, was a friend of 

Dante’s, and that the scattered fragments of 
Semitic knowledge, and some faint echoes of 
Hebrew speech like this may have been derived 
from him. 

(c) Tozer merely notes the omission of a 
syllable in the line, and adds (somewhat 
inconclusively to me) :—‘‘ Probably the Poet 
' intended in this way to make the incoher- 
ency still more conspicuous.”’ 

But whether the line harbours meaning or 
not within its cryptic bosom, one would 
think the “‘learned’’ gentry would at least 
| quote it correctly. For Cary’s version has: 

Raphel bai ameth, sabi almi; 
Plumptre’s : 

Raphel, mai amech izabi a’alm 
(The almi ostensibly truncated to rhyme 
with ‘‘palm’”’ and “ psalm ”’). 

Ford alters it still more strangely to: 

Raphel Mai Amech almi Zabi. 
(Evidently to suit ‘‘spy”’ and ‘ cry’’). 


It is possible that Dante’s arrangement of 
the words may have been made to square 
with ‘‘ palmi”’ and ‘‘salmi,’’ and that these 
interpolations are due to that fact. _ 

Dr. Moore quotes several from Italian 
MSS., such as ‘‘ ameo,’”’ ‘‘ amer,’’ ‘‘ amet,” 
‘“amoe,”’ and ‘‘ amche.’’ 


the meaning of the line is the last sensible 
word thereon: — J 
‘opinione de chi crede che questo verso sla 


Finally, perhaps Bianchi’s verdict as to 


‘‘A me pare probabile- 
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un misenglio di parole senza alcun senso 
tolte da diversi dialetti orientali.’’ 
But even he ascribes the Tower of Babel 
to Nimrod. 
J. B. McGovern, F.s.A.,SCOT.,F.PH.S. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, 


Cc 


’.-on-M., Manchester. 





THOMAS FYDGE, APOTHECARY. 


British Museum Cat. 873 v. 9 is an 
octavo volume of 1666, entitled 

The | CITIZENS | SACRED | ENTERTAIN- 
MENT | being | An Essay to Ingratiate the | 
Practice of Vertue, to Confummate | the Hap- 
piness of Humane Nature, | and to gratifie 
Ingenuous and | Religious Spirits. | By T.F. 
(MS. Thos. Fydge) BéAriorou yevopeba ™ pos 
tos Oeovs Padifoytes, Pythag. | LONDON. | 
Printed by E.C. and are to be sold by H. 
Fversden at | the Greyhound in 8. Paul’s 
Churchyard, W. Flin | del at the White Hart 
a oe ae | W. Fairfax under 
ss. samund s 1u 4 
ay rch in | Lombard Street, 

The second fly-leaf bears the inscription, 
“The gift of the Author Mr, Richard 
Periam his Booke 1673.” 

A preface dedicates the little work to “‘ the 
Truly Vertuous and happily Successful 
Lionel Lockyer, Physician and Chemist,” 
and expresses the wish that ‘“‘ the Discourse 
of Religion may be as effectual for the puri- 
fying and healing of the minds of men as 
your universal Pill hath been in the cure 
of their Bodies.”” Few prayers have been 
granted so literal a fulfilment. 

Lionel Lockver was a Royalist. who, in 
1652, had published a broad-sheet copy of 
verses, ‘The Character of a Time-Serving 
Saint; or the hypocrite anatomatized and 
thorowly dissected’ (Brit. Mus. Cat. 669, 
f. 16 (53) ). He was then, according to his 
own computation. nearly fifty years of age. 
In the year before the Great Plague he 
produced an account of his pills extracted 
from sun’s rays. He had been accorded an 
interview by Charles II upon June 13, 1664. 
at Southampton House, and had acquainted 
the King with the secret of their making, 
and had, for the benefit of science and 
medicine, permitted the calcining of his pill 
and such analysis as the time knew. Of 
course, sugar jexposed to sunlight will 

me, and remain for a period, luminous, 
and of this property Lockyer may have 
availed himself in good faith. The anti- 
monial base of his pill was used in a far 


more famous remedy, Dr. James’s Powder. | 


The cures effected are of the diseases for 
which the Earl of Rochester started his 
medical practice, and of troubles originating 
in indigestion. To Lockyer a licence as phy- 
sician was granted by the Bishop of London. 

His success was marred by a controversy 
with George Starkey, who published in 
1665, ‘A smart scourge for a silly, sawcy 
fool, etc.’ (Brit. Mus. Cat. 551 a 57). 
Starkey had been in goal for an offence, 
probably the practice of unlicensed physic, 
that had ended in the premature death of a 
patient. He records that Lockyer had been 
a tramp’s tailor, botcher of rags. and had 
been taught by Molton of Hogg Lane, an 
alchemist. In the course of the controversy 
(in Brit. Mus. Cat. 7461 b 30) a very 
interesting and extensive list of apothe- 
caries, vendors of Lockyer’s Pills, was pub- 
lished. This may aid the compiler of 
medical histories. 

It might be expected that a work dedi- 
cated to a charlatan of such a sort would 
be of the most trivial nature. ‘The Citi- 
zens’ Sacred Entertainment’ is far from 
being a worthless production. Its author, 
Thomas Fydge, had considerable classical 
knowledge, and what is rarer, at that 
period, some Hebraic learning. This may 
serve in his identification. 

Josias Beacham, Rector of Seaton in Rut- 
land, had in the reign of Charles I married 
Elizabeth, sister of Ralph Cudworth, after- 
wards Regius Professor of Hebrew at the 
University of Cambridge. Among the 
children of the marriage was Mary, who 
married Thomas Fydge, Apothecarv of Lon- 
don (Visitation of Rutland, 1681-1682). The 
licence for the marriage at St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, in 1673, describes Thomas Fygge 
as of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, widower, 
about 40, and Mrs. Mary Beauchamp as of 
‘St. Margaret’s, New Fish St., Spinster, 
about 25. At New Fish St. the Cudworths 
had a house, then and for fifty years there- 
after. Fydge died in 1705 and was buried 
at St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, leaving five 
daughters, a great fortune and the property 
in Lockyer’s Pills; 49 Gee, P.C.C.). 

The interest of Fydge’s work lies in the 
indication that it affords of perusal of the 
printed and manuscript works of the Cam- 
bridge Neo-Platonists. It is not without 
occasional merit itself. THis statement that 
“the anointing of Kings with Oil at their 
Coronation intimates the slipperiness of 
their Thrones ’’ deserves record, 
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If any reader should chance to pursue the 
history of the preposterous pill, he may be 
able to decipher (which task I cannot essay) 
the shorthand notes on the fly-leaf terminat- 
ing Fydge’s work. 

J. C. WHITEBROOK. 

24, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


BURNING THE WINTER AT ZuRICH.—One 
of the oldest folk-customs known is the 
annual burning of Winter that Summer 
may come. It is not quite extinct, although 
fast dying out in this age of so-called civil- 
isation. A correspondent has given me an 


account of the festival at Zurich, which 
this year took place on 7 April. TI copy it 


in the Ziirich dialect of the original. which 
adds to the quaintness of the description : 


April] we had das 


Yesterday (Monday, 7 
dem Tag 


Friihlingsfest, “Sechselauten”: a 
wird der Winter verbrennt, so dass 
Friihling kommen kann. Da wird det bim 
Theater uf dem grosse Platz en grosse Schieter- 
hufe [Scheiterhaufen] gmacht, und en 
Schneema druf ufe gstellt und am Abig am 6 i 
[Abend am sechs Uhr] wird mit alle Glogge 
gliittet [gelautet] und wird da Hufe aziinnt 
und de Schneema wird verbrinnt. Debi ischt 
en grosse Umzug von all dene Corporationen, da 


zied dur d’Stadt und befor de Schneema 
aziinnt wird, sind alli die Costumierte Lit 


[Leute] vom Umzug uf dem Platz um de 
Schneema umme und wénn er brennt, so rietet 
d’Rieter [reiten die Reiter] vom Umzug alle 
im Galopp um’s fiiiir umme [Feuer herum]. 
Ganz Ziirri (Chli und Gross) gad dethi go 
luege [Ganz Ziirich (Klein und Gross) gehen 
dorthin zu sehen .. .] dinn das ischt en ganz 
alte Bruuch [Brauch] i der Stadt Ziirri. 
Z’Nacht ziend dann die verschiedene Ziinft 
[Corporationen] i der Stadt umme_und_ génd 
1 die verschidene Hotel und au i d’Tonhalle; 
jede Ma treid [tragt] en Lampion. Das ist 
heilos nett und es gsed us wie wann luter 
gliiewiirmli chimed ‘kimen]. So gad’s die 
ganz Nacht und diizue spilled’s immer de glich 
Marsch, de sogernannt Séchsiliitemarsch. 


Rosert WITHINGTON. 


A List or Napotron’s Favourite Pieces. 
—The Mask for April, 1924, which devotes 
itself largely to the relations between Napo- 
leon and the theatre and prints a transla- 
tion of the Decree of Moscow, gives at p. 65 
an interesting note on the Emperor’s 
theatrical preferences, with a list of his 
favourite pieces and the number of times he 
saw each one performed. The readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ may perhaps like to see this. It 
runs as follows: 

TRAGEDY. Andromaque, 9; Athalie, 5; 
Cinna, 12; 


Bajazet, 7; Le Cid, 8; Nicoméde, 5; 
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I higénio en 


Hector, 6; (dipe, 9; Horace, 5; 
a Mort de 


Aulide, 10; La Mort de César, 5; 


| Pompée. 5; Polyeucte, 6; Phedre, 10. 


In all he attended "177 performances of 
tragedy 

TPALIAN OPERA. Le Cantatrici Villane 
(Fioravanti), 10; ey 7; Il Matrimonio 


Segreto (C imarosa), ; La Molinara (Paisi- 
ello), 8; Nina (Paisiell 0), 7 73 Romeo e Giulietta 


(Zingarelli), 7; eal 7; Sargino (Paér), 4; 


| velle, 7; Les Fausses confidences, 6; Les 


14; Le Jeu 
| Jeunesse d’ gp V, 4; Le Legs, 7; 


| Revanche, ve 


der | 





La Cosa Rara, 4 ; 

In all he attended 159 peerformances of 
Italian Opera. 

COMEDY AND DRAMA. Le Barbier de 
Séville, 4; Le Bourru bien faisant, 4; Le Cercle, 
5; L’Ecole des Bourgeois, 4; L’Epreuve nou- 


4; Les Femmes Savantes, 4; La 
8; L’Intrigue épistolaire, 
hasard, 6; La 
Le parleur 
Les projects de mariage, 4; Le 
Le Secret du ménage, 4; Suite 
d’un bal masqué, 4; Tartuffe, 10; Théodore, ou 
les Deux Pages, 

In all he attended 143 performances of 
Comedies and Dramas. 

FRENCH OPERA. Alceste, 4: Ossian, ou les 

ardes, 4; Le Devin de villiage, 2 

Tn all he attended 38 performances of French 
opera. 

Some COMIC OPERAS he seems to have 
been partial to were: Chernbini’s Le Calife 
Bagdad, 6: Le Prisonnier, 6; Ma tante Aurore, 
4; L’ami de la maison, 4. 

In all he attended 112 
comic operas. 

BALLETS. Le Jugement de Paris, 4; La 
Rosiere, 4; Vénus et Adonis, 3; Télémaque, 3; 
Le Retour de Zéphire, 3; but he only attended 
34 performances of Ballet. 

These lists do not include the performances 
he attended in Italy, Austria, Germany, or 
Russia, but are confined to those witnessed by 
him_ in his own Public Theatres of France or 
in the private Theatres of his Palaces. 

E. H. R. 

Tne Action BETWIxT H.M.S. Lion anv 
THE Exrzasetu, Jury 9, 1745.—Three inter- 
esting Jacobite exhibits are now tempor: 
arily on view in the Museum of the Public 
Record Office : 

(1) A large coloured pictorial plan of 
the Battle of Culloden, 16 April, 1746, shew- 
ing the encampment of the Army. 

(2. An Ode on Prince Charlie’s victory 
at Gladsmuir, better known as that of Pres- 
tonnans, Sept. 21, 1745. 

(3) A pictorial chart giving the Prince’s 
Voyages to and from Scotland. the different 
routes he pursued in Great Britain, and his 
wanderings after Culloden. 

The Chart, besides being 
with various Classical figures, and Jacobite 
sentiments,” depicts in the Fast, the vessels 


infidélités, 
Gageure imprévue, 
de Vamour et du 


contrarié, 


performances of 


‘ready to oppose Prince Charlie’s landing, 


‘* embellished ' 
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between the Lion (60 guns, and 400 men, 
commanded by Captain Peircy Brett), and 
the Elizabeth (a French man-of-war, 64 
guns, and 600 men), which forms the sub- 
ject of this note. 


“In 1745, at a time when the greater part 
of the British Army was on the Continent, 
engaged in supporting the schemes of the 
House of Austria, France suddenly trans- 
ported the Young Pretender to Scotland. 
France did not believe that Prince Charles 
Kdward would 
ever mean to assist him actively, but she 
realized that he might cause a useful diver- 
sion.”’ With aslender retinue, of seven gen- 
tlemen, the Prince set sail from St. Nazaire, 
in Brittany, on board the Dentelle, a frig- 
ate of 18 guns, which was lent by a Mr. 
Walsh, who was a merchant of Nantes, 
but was of Irish extraction. He had arms 
for about 2,000 men, and about £2,000 in 
money. He sailed on July 7, and was joined 
in his passage at Belleisle by the Elizabeth, 
which had been ordered to convoy him 
round Ireland to the Hebrides. 


On July 9, Captain Peircy Brett, being on 
acruise in Lat. 479 17! N., fell in with the 
Elizabeth, and according to the account 
given by Schomberg, 

At 5 p.m. the Lion got within pistol-shot of 
the Elizabeth when a most obstinate battle 
began, and continued with great fury till ten; 
at which time the Lion had lost her mizen 
mast, and all her masts and yards were so 
much wounded, and rigging and sails cut to 
pieces, that she became unmanageable. 

The Elizabeth not being so much crippled 
in her rigging, her Commanding Officer availed 
himself of the opportunity, set what sail he 
could, and got off. The Lion had 45 men killed 
and 107 wounded. Captain Brett, with all 
his lieutenants and Master were wounded. The 
Elizabeth had her Captain and 64 men killed, 
and 144 men wounded; besides which she was 


so much damaged, that it was with difficulty | 


she reached Brest. 


When the action ended, the frigate pur- 
sued her course and on July 15 landed 
Prince Charlie on the coast of Lochaber, 
where he first planted his standard. After 
his defeat at Culloden in April, the Prince 
was wandering in islands, and on moun- 
tains, until Sept. 19, 1746, when he em- 
barked for France, from a village called 
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whilst in the West, is depicted the fight | 
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arrived in France, at St, Pol de Leon, in 


Brittany, the following day. 


| 


EK. H. Farreproruer. 


‘* MeruopisM.’’—Dealing with the beliefs 
of medical writers at and soon after the 
time of Galen, the Rt. Hon, Sir. T. Clifford 
Allbutt, K.C.B. (Classical Review, x. 346), 
wrote, in 1896: 

A second school was Methodism, which was 
satisfied to reter all symptoms and all disease 
to the variations of the ‘ strictum” and 
“laxum;” that is, to the restriction or laxity 


be suemeifel nor did she | the secretions and other fluids of the body. 


The ‘N. E. D.’ does not recognize this 
meaning of ‘‘ methodism’’; though it deals 
with the school under ‘ Methodic’ and 
* Methodist.’ 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





MEMORABILIA OF; THE MOMENT. 


At the House of the Royal Geographical 
Society there is now on view an exhibition 
of Atlases, Maps, Itineraries and _ other 
Geographical Publications of John Cary of 
London and his successors (ec. 1779-1850), 
taken from the collection of Sir George Ford- 
ham of Odsey. By way of introduction to 
the Catalogue of the exhibition Sir George 
gives a short account of John Cary and his 
work, Cary first set up his business, he 
tells us, at 185, Strand (corner of Arundel 
Street) in 1783, but by 1792 he had moved 
to 181 Strand (near Norfolk Street), where 
he remained for about twenty-eight years. 
In January, 1820, his house was burnt 
down, and with it 182, which was occupied 
by his brother William, the astronomical 


instrument-maker, with whom John was 
associated in the manufacture of globes. 
His next and last address was 86, St. 


James’s Street. His brothers Francis and 
George Cary worked with him, and also his 
two sons John and George. 

John Cary’s work—we continue to para- 
phrase Sir George Fordham’s account—dis- 
plays originality and a technical and artistic 


' skill which is often charming; and it repre- 


Boradel, upon the coast of Lochaber, where , 


he had first landed in Scotland fourteen 
months before. 
On Oct. 11, he passed through the English 


before Brest, without being recognised, and 


sents, besides, taken as a whole, a consider- 
able advance in English cartography. His 
first maps were of canals—followed by a 
chart of the Atlantic (1780) and a map of 
Europe (1781). In 1783 he began the pub- 
lication of his numerous maps of London 
and its neighbourhood ; and in 1784 started 
his first series vf road-maps, There fol- 
lowed atlases of the English counties—: 
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quarto (1787), octavo (i790)—and large 
maps of England and Wales and part of 
Scotland in sheets. William Smith drew 
and coloured his geological maps of England 
and Wales on Cary’s plates. 

John Cary’s road-book, the ‘ New Itiner- 
ary,’ appeared in 1798, and went through 
eleven editions in thirty years. It was 
based on his work for the Government when 
employed to measure the distances on all 
the post-roads of England and Wales. 
Besides the ‘New Universal Atlas’ the 
Cary press also published a large-scale map 
of Russia and a fine map of India, 

The exhibition has been arranged with a 
view to bringing to the notice of geo- 
graphers the position which Cary may fairly 
claim in the advance of British geography. 





Owing to the death of the eighth Ear] of 
Jersey, Child’s Bank is to be fused with 
the bank of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, 
Holt and Co. On the occasion of Lord 
Jersey’s death a correspondent at ante p. 6 
gave us a short note on Child’s Bank with 
its picturesque history and traditions. A 
private enterprise which has endured from 
a date before Shakespeare’s birth until now 
is interesting, even impressive, to contem- 
plate, and its disappearance as an indepen- 
dent entity must be subject of regret. 


A novel and happy instance of the comity 
of nations is noted in The Times of May 3, 
where we are told that, as a mark of grati- 
tude for assistance to the Greek refugees 
from Asia Minor, the Greek Government 
are lending the Hermes of Praxiteles to the 
United States for exhibition in Museums 
there. There is no need to emphasize the 
greatness of this treasure. 


It may be useful to take note of one or 
two of the several additions to the Fitz- 
william Museum during the last year, noted 
in the Museum’s annual report. Rubens’s 
‘Faith, Hope and Charity,’ bequeathed bv 
Mr. S. Sandars, subject to the life interest 
of his wife, has now, upon that lady’s death, 
been received, together with Karel du Jar- 
din’s ‘ View in Italy,’ and three or four 
other things. Eight pictures come by 
bequest of Professor Fuller of Aberdeen, 
among them an ‘Annunciation’ by Dom- 
enico Veneziano. There are alsoa Notting- 


ham alabaster carving of St. Anne teaching 
St. Mary to read,the gift of Mr. F. Leverton 
Harris, and Mr. Augustus John’s portrait 
of Mr Thomas Hardy—the gift of Mr. 
T. H. Riches. 
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Queries. 


Ws must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names ard addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


6s , 


Piay1InG Carns: AND HIs- 
TORICAL.—The article on ‘ Cards, Playing,’ 
in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ contains 
the following :—‘‘ Not long after their intro- 
duction cards began to be used for other 
purposes than gaming,’”’ and _ proceeds to 
tell of packs for teaching logic, grammar, 
geography and heraldry, -known generically 
as ‘‘scientall cards,’? which in England 
were followed, in the realm of politics, by 
satirical and historical sets. 

A modern example of the “ scientall” 
packs is, I suppose, the sets of 29 cards 
issued by Messrs. Gale & Polden for teach- 
ing semaphore signalling. Of the historical 
packs perhaps the best known is that expos- 
ing the Popish plot of Titus Oates. Ano- 
ther pack in the British Museum commem- 
orates the Argyle rising of 1685. Some of 
the cards of the latter pack are reproduced 
in Willcock’s ‘A Scots Earl,’ being the life 
of the 9th Earl of Argyle, and they appear 
marked at the tops with suits and numbers, 
In 1720 there were also published packs of 
‘‘ Bubble Cards’? and ‘Stock Jobbing 
Cards,’’ at 2s. 6d. the pack. There seems 
no reason why these packs, provided they 


SCIENTALL ’ 


‘ 


contained the requisite number of cards, 
should not be used for gaming. 
Is there any evidence to show whether 


they actually were so used or not, and_is 
there anywhere a list showing which his- 
torical events were so celebrated on cards, 
and where such packs may be seen ? 

mh. A. G. Strvart. 
_Alor Star, Kedah, Malay States. 


PerctvaL Exnzis.—Can any reader refer 
me to an account of the mysterious disap- 
pearance of this young diplomatist in the 
summer of 1809? He was sent to Vienna 
by the Court of St. James on a special 
mission, and during his return to England, 
through Germany, he vanished, never tobe 
found. Of what noble family was he a 
scion ? 

W. CourrHore Forman. 

‘“Lapy Nort Byron.”” — Good Words, 
(January, 1870: xi. 26) contains an anony- 
mous poem written in 1842, conveying “‘ the 
impression produced by her character on 
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one who was intimate with her for many 


years.” Were these lines written by George 
MacDonald, who was a friend of .Lady 
Byron ? 

J. M. Burxocu. 
45, Doughty Street, W.C.1. 


Cyartes WaucH: ‘THe FisHerMAn’s 
DereNnce.” — Is a copy of this pamphlet 
(‘Printed by Edmund Bowness, Portland 
Street, Workington, 1807’’) to be seen in 
London? It is not in the British Museum. 


R. J. W. 


‘HoRA QUINTADECIMA ANTE MeErtIpIEmM.’— 
What is the meaning of this? It is the 
time of a protest made by the proctor for 
Rlizabeth Crammv on 1 Feb.. 1493. (Acta 
Dominorum Coneilii [1839] 270/2). 

R. J. W. 


Bees’ AND Wasps’ STINGS: Formic 
Actp: RurumatismM.—From 10 §S. xii. 248 
it appears that at a meeting of the British 
Beekeepers’ Association at the R. Horticul- 
tural Hall, Westminster, 17 August, 1909, 
mention was made of ‘‘the country-side 
superstition ’’ ‘‘ that the sting of a bee was 
a remedy for rheumatism.”? At 10 S. xii. 
248 it was asserted that this ‘‘ supersti- 
tion’? was then accepted in medical prac- 
tice, and it was assumed that the orthodox 
view was that bee-stings conveyed formic 
acid into the system. At 11 S. xii. 298, 
363, 506 the matter was taken up again, 
but the only important addition to the dis- 
cussion was the statement that  stinging- 
nettles were equally efficacious. Quite 
recently I have mvself been prescribed an 
alkaline salt of formic acid as a cure for 
rheumatism. Has any chemist connected 
stinging-nettles with formic acid ? 

In an article, signed W. H. Allchin, in 
‘Onain’s Dictionarv of Medicine,’ at p. 
1,587, it is stated that 

in all cases of true stinging an irritant fluid, 
thought to he of the nature of formic acid, 1s 
introduced beneath the skin by some penetrat- 
ing organ, which may be connected with the 
month or with the terminal segment of the 
abdomen, and is, in some animals—as bees, but 
less frequently wasps—torn out and left in the 
wound when the sting is infiicted. 

A correspondent to The Sunday Times of 
17 Sept.. 1922, pointed out that formic 


acid applied to a punctured wound although | 


it will certainly sting, will not raise a blis- , 
tar, Tt seems generally admitted that a | 
hee’s sting is acid, and is best remedied by | 
the immediate application of strong 

ammonia. As to wasps, however, another | 


correspondent to the same issue of The Sun- 
day Times wrote : 

Among gardeners the onion is a well-known 
remedy for the sting of the wasp; it contains 
acid properties which provide a complete anti- 
dote to the alkaline poison of this insect. 

Finally, in he Sunday Times for 1 Oct., 
1922, the following letter occurred : 

Sir.—In the Analyst for this year (p. 76) is 
the record of an examination made of 500 bees, 
when no trace of formic acid was found. It 
will take years before this fact finds its way 
into bee literature. 

T. J. Brrant. 

The Old Cottage, Wick, Littlehampton. 

It would be interesting to have these 
matters cleared up, as doctors of medicine 
(I have asked four) appear to consider 
them of no importance. 

Joun B. WalNnEWRIGHT. 

No. 10, Potanp Street, Oxrorp St: 
Lonpon.—Could any reader inform me whe- 
ther the house described as above in 1807 
still exists, and if so whether it has been 
rebuilt since? Also in what parish was it 


situated at the date mentioned ? 
P. D. M. 


‘* MAKING ONE MAN HaAPPy.’’—Blackwood’s 
Magazine, Dec., 1840, contained a paper on 
Beau Nash, under the title of ‘ The Mon- 
arch of Bath.’ On p. 781 it was stated 
that Nash, when a young man, left the 
Temple in debt, and 

When his accompts were brought before the 
masters, they were struck with one item: “ To 
making man happy, £10.” On asking its mean- 
ing, Nash replied that one day, happening to 
hear a poor man say to his wife and family 
that £10 would make him happy, he could not 
restrain himself from making the trial. He 
further said that. if the masters did not think 
proper to allow the charge, he would refund 
the money. _ The masters, however, were so 
much pleased that they thanked him for his 
benevolence, and desired that double the sum 
should be given in their name. 

Six pages further on, a rather similar 
story is told of Nash at a gaming table. 
Has not the anecdote been related of other 
generous persons ? 

Ricuarpd H. THornton. 


CavELL Dernituc.—Will any correspond- 
ent be so kind as to tell me who “ Cadell 
Dernllug’’ was; whether he was Prince of 
Powys; from whom descended, and _ his 
relationshiv to Tudor Trevor Earl of Here- 
ford. Full particulars will oblige. as I 
have not been able to trace this Cadell. 

C 
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Fenoutner, — The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
states of Richard, second Baron Edgcumbe 
(1716-1761), that 


By his mistress, Mrs. Ann Franks, alias Day, 
he was the father of tour children, and he 
made Horace Walpole her trustee (Walpole’s 
“Short Notes’ in Cunningham’s edition of the 
Letters, i. p. lxxi, and Lord Edgeumbe’s will 


proved P.C.C. May, 1761). The connection 
was the subject of a..... Satire... - in 
i Ae ae Mrs. Day subsequently became 
Lady Fenouilhet,.... 


Is anything further known as to the origin 
of Lady Fenoulhet, the Christian and sur- 
names of the four children, and what 
became of them? (Apparently they were 
called _Fenouihet). Burke’s ‘ General 
Armory’ (1884) gives: ‘‘ Fenouillet (Lon- 
don, granted 23 April, 1761). Vert on a 
pile cotised or, betw. two beehives of the 
last an anchor in pale az, cabled gu... 
Motto—Industria et spe.”’ 

Particulars are desired of Fenouilhet and 
the issue of the above marriage. 

Shaw’s ‘Knights’ shows that Peter 
Fenouilhet, exon of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, was knighted on 24 Sept., 1761. 

R. Brncuam ApaMs. 


‘* SHINGLED ”’ 
deal about 


Hatr. — We hear a good 
ladies having their hair 
““shingled.’”? I know the ‘‘ shingle’’ on the 
seashore; and the ‘‘ shingles’? on the roof 
of a house. But what is the derivation of 
this ‘‘ shingled ’’ hair? 

is beat ge 5 1 


J. WALMSLEY (ARTIST), AND F, JUKES 
(ENGRAVER). — Doubtless some readers of 
“N. & Q.’ will be able to identify either or 
both of these men, and give me information 
about them. The former was living at 15, 
Argyle Street, Bath, and the latter at 57, 
Upper John Street, Fitzroy Square, on 
March 1, 1810. Their names are on a 
coloured plate in my possession, which is 
inscribed ‘‘To the Right Honble. Lord 
Glandore,’’ and purports to be a represent- 
ation of scenery on the Kenmare river in 
Co. Kerry. 

Dublin. Jaa eee! 


Henry Savary.—According to Sir Walter 
Scott’s Journal, for 21 Dec., 1825 (p. 59, 
edition 1891), Savary was the son of a 
banker in Bristol, who had been tried for 
forgery, a few months previously. Scott 
speaks of ‘“‘all his forgeries.’ Can any 
reader oblige with a few details of this 
case ? 

Frepr. C. Waite. 
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ORANGES AND LeMmons.—-Can any one give 
the date of the children’s game of 
‘‘Oranges and lemons, say the bells of St, 
Clement’s,”” etc. ? This query was asked by 
L. Pu. in 6 S. ii. 369, but no reply was. 
received. 

Atrrep SypNey Lewis. 

Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 

CHIEFTAINSHIP OF IRISH SEpTs: O’CanHax 
(See 13 8S. i. 131, 196, 315, 414).—I should 
be glad to have any information as to the 
family of O’Cahan of Limavady and The 
Route, Has any history ever been pub- 
lished of them, or is there any documentary 
evidence of their descendants, say from the 
Plight of the Earls? 

Frits. 


RussELL: GuLpEForD.—Of what family 
was Anne Russell of Ratcliff, Stepney, who 
married John Vassall of Stepney and Kast: 
wood, Essex, who died 1625 # 

-Anne, daughter of Edward Guldeford (or 
Guilford?), married William Darrell of 
Caleshill, Kent, who died 1471. I would 
appreciate the connection with the Guil- 
fords of Rolveden. 

HESPERIAN. 


Strvens.—Jeremy Bentham, who matric- 
ulated at Oxford from Queen’s College, Jan. 
26, 1760, aged 13, states in his autobiog- 
raphy that one of his schoolfellows at West- 
minster was ‘‘a son of the Stevens who 
wrote about Shakspeare’’ (‘ Works,’ x. p. 
30). Can any corespondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
identify this boy? According to the ‘ Dict. 
Nat Biog.,’ George Steevens, the commen- 
tator on Shakespeare, died unmarried in 
1800. 

G. F. R. B. 


Ricwarp Neitz, Archbishop of York, 
When and whom did he marry? 


G. F. R. B. 


Book or ScorrrsH Soncs.—I seek the title 
of a mutilated book of Scottish songs. The 
first 62 pages are missing, and p. 278 is the 
last one. P. 63 contains a song entitled 
‘Donald Caird,’ by Sir Walter Scott, and 
p. 278 a song entitled ‘ Loch-Erroch Side.’ 


James SreTON-ANDERSON. 
39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


FAIRBAIRN’s ‘ CrEsTs.?’ — What is the 


latest and best edition of this work? Has 
it been issued again since the Great War! 
Are all the editions of the same value? 
KE. E. Cort. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 
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REFERENCE WANTED.—I shall be very glad 
if any reader can tell me where the paragraph 
on p. 11_of Mr. F. Chamberlin’s ‘ Sayings of 
Queen Elizabeth,’ beginning “ Have a care 
over my people,” is to be found. It is headed 
“To her judges on their assumption of office; 
1559, aet. 25.” No reference 1s given. I have 
looked through many books and failed to find 
it. de Ee 

AutHor WanvtrEeD.—Wanted author and full 
words of poem beginning :— 

Have you seen an apple orchard in the 

spring? 
In the spring? 

In an English apple orchard in the spring? 

When the spreading trees are hoary with 

their wealth of promised glory, 

And the mavis pipes his story, 

In the spring? 
H. G. Smira. 


Replies. 
FIELD NAMES. 
(exlvi, 231, 273). 


At ante p.231 Dormer is probably a proper 
name ; Burleigh also,and Chayels. Dowlands, 
subject to Mr. St. Crarr BapDELEY’s special 
knowledge of West-country names, I would 
suggest is loct communis, Dove or Pigeon 
lands, possibly in some cases brought by a 
man named Dove or Dow, and not directly 
by the bird. Dormers, Dormans and Dow- 
lands are Surrey as well as Somerset place- 
names. 

Langland is surely 
Long land or field. 

Sleep or Slape (the gap in hedge or slip- 
pery piece, as Mr. Bappeey has it) must 
certainly sometimes be the ‘‘slip”’ bit of 
land, tucked in between the corner of a 
wood, or the bend of a stream, and the 
rough rectangle of the ploughland. ‘‘ The 
Slip”? is common in Surrey. 

Here also are some other names :— 


ubiquitous for the 


Bushey Powdens. Scrubs. 
Campits. Sumarts. 
Clappers.* Ripshons. 
The Dodgens. Rawthey. 
Fuddle. Rawbones. 
Hemstalls. Nettlegums. 
Tsabella.* Nanhikes. 


All these occur either in Surrey or Essex, 
while those marked * occur in both. Some 


of the origins I know, others I can guess, | 


while some are quite obscure. 


“Tsabella’’? as a field-name is specially | 
| extract.”’ 
' not state in whose possession the Ms. of the 
‘contract was, but it may be inferred from 


baffling. Wright’s ‘ Dialect Dictionary’ 
says Isabella was ‘‘ a game played by young 
people,” but ‘‘TIsabella’’ in this Surrey 
parish is or was a ploughed field 
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| Richmondshire,’ 


in a! 
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remote and unlikely situation for a game. 


| ‘Isabella’? in Essex I know not person- 
| ally, and it cannot be too often insisted 
|upon that without an adequate knowledge 


of the actual locality it is mere pedantry 
to dictate the derivation of place-names. 
How many placenames are surnames 


| those who have read Court rolls realize, when 
' they find the same land often described for 


generations as ‘‘formerly Jones, lately 
Brown, now Richardson ’’ (quondam, nuper, 


, modo) and bearing to-day perhaps the name 


of any one of the holders of it, without 
apparent reason why that one stuck more 
than another. 

There are perhaps few place-names in 
England which are not, or have not been 
and it is not 
easy always to say, or at least to 
prove, which is the older—the place or the 
surname—like the egg and the bird. But 
the study of field names is not only inter- 
esting but valuable It can be promoted only 
by collecting and comparing them, not in 
one parish or one county, but widely 
throughout the country, by those who are 
familiar alike with the names and the 
actual localities; so it is much to be hoped 
that the powerful help of ‘ N. & Q.’ and 
its contributors will be added to the efforts 
of those who are trying to systematize such 
researches. 

Uvepate LAMBERT. 


CENTRE (OF ARCH, ETC.) (cxlvi, 289). — 
The contract for building Catterick Church 
was printed and edited by James Raine in 
1834. The title page is as follows: 

Catterick Church in the County of York. 

A correct copy of the Contract for its building, 
dated in 1412, illustrated with remarks and 
notes by The Rev. James Raine,M.A., Librarian 
otf Durham Cathedral, &c., and with thirteen 
plates of views, elevations, and details by 
Anthony Salvin, Esq., F.S.A., Architect. 

London. I. Weale, High Street, Bloomsbury. 
MDCCCXXXIV. 

The Editor states that this contract was 
first printed in a magazine called The 
Northern Star, but with a wrong date, 
and numerous mis-readings, and that Dr. 
Whitaker noticed it in his ‘ History of 
but omitted numerous 
clauses, assigned it to a wrong date, and 
altered and modernized it at pleasure 
‘‘throughout the whole of his garbled 
Unfortunately the Editor does 


a note at p. 12 of his reprint that it was 
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in that of Sir Henry Lawson of Burgh or 
Brough Hall, Baronet, who died Jan. 9, 
1834, and was the descendant of Dame 
Katherine Burgh and William her son, by 
whom the contract was entered into with 
Richard of Cracall, mason. 

Raine’s reprint can no doubt be seen in 
the British Museum. He evidently worked 
from the original Ms., and in his introduc- 


tory remarks he undertakes ‘‘to give an 
accurate transcript’’ of it. 

The clauses about ‘‘centres’’ are as 
follows : 


And also the forsaide dame Katerine and 
William sall finde lyme and sande and water 
and scaffaldyng and synetres behouely [requis- 
ite] to the same Kirke atte thaire owen cost. 
And when the Kirke of Katrik beforsaide is 
fully made and endid the forsaide dame 
Katerine and William sall hafe alle the scafald- 
yng and Synetres vnto thaire owen vse. 

The contract is dated 18 April, 13 Henry 
TV. (2412). 

Wm. Setr WEEKs. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 

EXHIBITION OF FRENCH PAINTED GLASS IN 
Lonpon, c. 1802 (cxlvi. 243, 292).—In all 
probability the large collection of painted 
glass acquired by Van Hamp and Steven- 
son at Rouen c. 1802 included windows 
from the Churches of Paris, ‘‘some of 
which . . . were sold to dealers and sent 
into England.”” Amongst the windows 
removed were the following: 

From the Temple, Paris. | Twenty win- 
dows, including the large size ‘Life of 
Christ,’ designed in 1471 by Diirer, 

From the Celestins, Paris. Windows by 
Bernard Van Orley of Brussels, painted 
for Frangois I. 


From the Chapel Royal, Vincennes. The 


life-size windows by Jean Cousin of 
Francois I and Henri II. 

From the Misnimes de Paissy. Windows 
by Robert Pinaigrier, chiefly Royal por- 
traits. 

From the Chapel of St. Ecouen. ‘ The 
Story of Psyche,’ by Bernard de Palissy 


‘‘ from cartoons by Raphael,’ 1545. Of the 
thirty panels comprising the series, twenty- 
two were removed safely. 

From St. Gervais, Paris. | Windows by 
Perrin (designed by Le Sueur), by Jean 
Cousin, and by the three Pinaigfiers. 

From the Chapel of the Feuillans. ‘ The 
Life of St. John dela Barriére,’ by Michu, 
dated, 1706. 

Le Noir the antiquary, who evidently had 
some influence with the Revolutionary Gov- 
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ernment, was successful in ‘“‘ assembling 
some of the above windows in a temporary 
Museum,’’ from which they were ultimately 
restored to their original places. 

It is possible that the two collectors went 
beyond Rouen in their search, for in 1802, 

an Englishman bought at Dijon a_ fifteenth 
century window from the Chapel of the Dukes 
of Burgundy representing the Duke René who 
was kneeling in a furred robe, with his patron 
saints, and his arms: ‘Azure semeé of cross 
lets fitcheé two barbels addorsed or.’ René is 
said to have designed the window himself, 


This is possible, as he learned the art of 
glass-painting and illuminating when in 
captivity after the battle of Bar, 1431. 


It would be interesting to identify this 
window, which doubtless yet ‘‘ adorns some 
seignorial chateau in England.’ Within 
the last decade the Flemish portrait win- 
dows from Bruges were saved from a demol- 
ished Manor House at Kilburn, and are now 
preserved at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

Wiirrep Drake. 


Rove oF Sanp (12 S. x. 309, 353, 417; 
xii, 598; 13 S. i. 454).—After sending my 
reply at the last reference, I came across 
the following passage in Burton’s ‘ The Book 
of the Thousand Nights and a Night,’ Lon- 
don. H. 8S. Nichols & Co., 1894, vol. xii, 
p. 24, where is related how the King of 
Egypt put to -rial the wisdom of Haykar 
the Assyrian sage :— 


So quoth he, “‘O, Haykar, ’tis my desire that 
thou make for me two ropes of sand,” and 
quoth the other, “‘ Do thou prescribe that they 
bring me a cord from thy stores that I twist 
one like it.” So when they had done as he 
bade, Haykar fared forth a-rear of the palace 
and dug two round borings equal to the thick- 
ness of the cords, then he collected sand from 
the river-bed and placed it therein, so that 
when the sun arose and entered into the 
cylinder, the sand appeared in the sunlight like 
unto ropes. Thereupon quoth he to Pharaoh, 
“Command thy slaves to take up these ropes 
and I will twist thee as many of them as thou 
willest.” 

Dr. Steingass notes that here 


Haykar produced streaks of light in an 
otherwise dark room by boring holes in 
a back wall, and_ scattered the sand 
over them, so that while passing through 
the rays of the sun, it assumed he 
appearance of ropes. Hence he says mockingly 
to Pharaoh, “ Have these ropes taken up, and 
each time you please I will twist thee t 
like of them.” 


Of the Buddhist story of Mahaushadha’s 


‘cleverness given by me at the same reference, 
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mother version from the Pali text occurs | he can obtain reliable information concern- 
in Cowell and Rouse, ‘ The Jataka,’ vol. vi., | ing the pedigree of this ancient family. 
p, 168, Cambridge, 1907. Probably the old, not the new ‘ Biogra- 
Kumacusa Mrnaxata. _ Phisch pee cal — oa 
Tang ii ‘ tionary) of the Netherlands, to be found on 
egal iy the secon of the Reading Room of the 
British Museum, mentions this: Mynheer 
van Leyden. 


Mirxinc Cats (cxlvi, 84, 122, 161).— 
4s promised at the second reference, | give 
hereunder some of the tarm and cattle calls 
sill used in West Cornwall, viz. :— 

In calling horses: ‘‘hibby hibby,” 
‘*kaip kaip.”’ 


W. vEL Court. 
Chalet Meryem, Arcachon, france. 
or 
CHEESE IN NursERY Ru#yMEs (exlvi, 252, 


do. cows: ‘cope cope,” or ‘‘ poeet 294).—In my nursery days little girls wore 
poeet.’”’ very full skirts. To make a cheese was to 
do. calves: ‘‘sook sook.”’ spin round on one’s toes till the skirt flew 
ds. sheep: ‘‘ assey assey.”’ out, and then sit down suddenly on the 
do. pigs: ‘‘chee-oh chee-oh.” floor with the skirt standing out like a 
do. young pigs: ‘‘ teah teah.”’ balloon all round. 
do. geese: “‘ codgy codgy.”’ The yellow-hammer seems to be associated 
do. ducks: ‘‘ bilia billa.’’ 


with cheese and butter, perhaps on account 


In urging on cows: ‘‘ haowh.”’ of its colour. Everyone knows that it says 


do. pigs: “‘heigh’”’ and “‘ her-ick.”” “ A very little bit of bread and no cheese,”’ 
do. sheep: “hah, hah.” and I understand that it is the ‘‘ yellow 
To turn oxen in yoke to the left: “ yeawn yorlin’’ of the Scotch nursery rhyme: 
d aie <8 ll ; Tailor, tailor, how’s your wife? 
do. 0. right: “Ww agi Very sick and like to die. 


Can she eat any meat? 


To turn horses in team or draught to the 
left: ‘‘ methero.’’ 

To turn horses in team or draught to the 
right: ‘* bethero-way.’’ 

To keep a cow quiet when milking: “ 

saa. 

For this list I am indebted to a student 


Yes, more than [ can buy! 

Half a sow, half a cow, 

Half a yellow yorlin, 

Half a pint of Di’el’s blood 
Every Monday morning. 

She makes the porridge o’er thin 
And puts a pound of butter in. 


Then there is Betty Botter, who was. 


af the Celtic Cornish language at St. Just 
in Penwith. The spelling given is, of 
course, phonetic, and it must be remem- 
bered that all the vowels have their longest 
and broadest value. 

GILBERT JOHN ANDERSON. 
Sanderstead, Surrey. 


elearly a relation of Peter Piper: ‘‘ Betty 
Botter bought some butter. ‘ But,’ she said, 
‘This butter’s bitter. If I put it in my 
batter, it will make my batter bitter. But 
a bit of better butter will but make my 
batter better.’ So she bought a bit of 
butter better than the bitter butter and she 
put it in her batter, and the batter was 
not bitter. So ’twas better Betty Botter 
bought the bit of better butter.”’ 
M. H. Dopps. 


Mr. Hepcer Wattace will find much of a 
dairying interest in the nursery rhymes, 
etc., to be found in Gomme’s ‘ Traditional 
Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland’ 
(Dictionary of British Folklore, 1894). 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


LeypEN, WESTBARENDRECHT, HOLLAND 
(cxlvi. 270).—The van Leyden family was 
well known, and held a conspicuous posl- 
tion in the United Provinces of the Neth- 
erlands, in the seventeenth century, and 
before that, and after. They are now ex- 
tinct, I believe; but a reliable pedigree 
could be easily procured. That particular 
member of the family, who had the tapes- 
tries referred to woven for him in 1680, was 
surely Lord of the Manor of Westbaren- 
drecht, and hence named van Leyden of 
Westbarendrecht. : 
I shall feel obliged to G. O’F., if he will 
let me know where these tapestries are 
preserved now. In return, I shall be 
Pleased to let him know, privately, where 


Britisu-IsrakLism (cxlvi. 305).—‘‘ Philo- 

| Israel’? was Mr. Edward Wheeler Bird, a 

| distinguished Indian Civilian who, on 

| retirement, resided for many years in Clif- 

| ton, Bristol, dying there at an advanced age 
in 1903. 
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Conspicuously handsome-—and that in | 5 geen to its shame, in Great Britain 
= a te Bee wal aay ‘con ne | aud tor many years was a practice cruel to 
a pats ihrer A nate as a person as | the animal and depriving him of much of his 
charming as he was able, and lett a very | beauty! He added, Cropping is now out of 
large circle of friends to mourn his loss. fashion but some thoughtless or unfeeling 

H. Maxwett Pripeavx young men endeavoured a little while ago, 
e : % i again to introduce it, but the voice of reason 
Philo-Israel was the nom de plume of | and humanity prevailed. 
Mr. Bird, a retired Indian Judge, who H. Prosser CHanter, 
lived in Tyndall’s Park, Bristol, for many Whetstone, Middlesex. 
years, and was an able leader of the move- ee y 
ment now termed ‘‘ British Israel Truth,”’ Pr nia eo ss: 305), Or ALTAR 
whose publication is U'he National Message. sbaicaag. (cxlvi. ). a It would 

‘Philo-Irsael”? wrote the ‘Geography of | @PPear from Mr. ABRAHAMS question, 
the Gatus,’ which was published in 1880 | WU°uns Gordon’s ‘Old Time Aldwych,’ that 
by Robert Banks, Racquet Court, Fleet | the — har pag still | — the 
Street. E.C. If F. H. CG. applied to this | 0Wmetship of Kent’s altar picture after its 

é PP . S| removal from St. Clement Danes in 1725, 
Diprose’s ‘St. Clement, Danes’ (1868) 
traces its movements, in the following 
terms : 

This picture caricatured by Hogarth was for 
some years one of the ornaments of the coffee- 
room of the Crown and Anchor, whence it was 
removed to the vestry-room of the Church, 
over the old almshouses in the churchyard, 
After 1803 it was transported to the new vestry- 
room on the north side of the churchyard, 
where it remains at the present time. (1868). 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


ASTRONOMICAL BLUNDERS IN Fiction (13 
S. i. 487; cxlvi. 53, 106, 125, 260, 278, 
310).—As against the ingenious penny-three- 
farthingly demonstration of the late Mr. 
R. J. Lecky relating to lunar motion, I 
cannot but be arrested by what Mr. J. Nor- 


firm, who were, and are, the Editors of the 
Banner of Israel, he would obtain the 
-desired information as to the date of the 
first volume of that publication. 

EK, Maup WIt.iaMs. 


The Banner of Israel appeared first on 
Jan, 3, 1877, as a weekly publication, 
edited by ‘‘ Philo-Israel.’”? It is still in 


circulation. 





N. W. Hitt. 


EXECUTIONS OF CHILDREN IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY (cxlvi. 290).—There was a | 
mistake in Captain Goodwin’s ‘ Sidelights | 
on Criminal Matters,’ in the statement that 
a girl aged nine was hanged in 1833 for 
stealing twopennyworth of paint. In 1833 
the death sentence was passed on a lad of 
nine for housebreaking; but, at the earnest 
solicitation of the people of Maidstone, the | man Lockyer wrote in a primer of Astron- 
sentence was not carried out. In 1831 a omy brought out in 1897, by Macmillan and 
boy aged nine was hanged at Chelmsford | Go” [ quote from p. 56: ; 
for setting fire to a house at Witham. The! ‘The same side of the moon is always turned 
youngest male hanged within the past fifty | towards us, for as the moon goes round the 
years was Joseph Morley, aged about 17 or earth, it slowly turns on its own axis and makes 
18, at Chelmsford in 1887, for the murder | one revolution in exactly the same time as it 
of a woman at Barkingside. He was | takes it to get round us. 
slightly younger than Jacoby, hanged in | 


St. SwitrHin. 


June, 1922. Capt. Goodwin’s error would; THomas, Lorp Barpoir (1282-1328) 
have been aekien had he referred to ‘ Chil- | (cxlvi. 290).—The new edition by Gibbs of 
dren and the Law,’ by W. H. Stuart Gar- | ‘ The Complete Peerage,’ i. 418, quotes the 
nett, 1911 (Murray), where he would have | statement that Agnes wife of Thomas, Lord 
found a mention of the paint-stealing case. | Bardolf, was the seventh daughter of 

In Germany the punishments of death | Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and 
and of penal servitude were prohibited by | says it is a ‘‘ gross mistake’? This book 
the criminal code of 1871, in the case of | says his wife was Agnes, perhaps daughter 
all minors. ‘of Wm. de Grandson, Seigneur de Grand- 
son on Lake Neuchatel, having been born 
‘‘in the parts of Almain.” 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 

Cruippinc or Horses’ Ears (cxlvi. 305).— 
William Youall, writing eighty years ago, 
said that the custom of cutting the ears: of 
the horse 


R. SB. 

Tue Copex GUELFERBYTANUS (CopeEx P.) 
(cxlvi. 305).—-Mr. FRrriepricasen will find 
some additional notes at p. 139 of the third 
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‘Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the 
N.T.’ The fourteen passages in which 
stands alone are not there recorded. Pos- 
sibly Scrivener’s notes were deposited in 
some public library after his death. 

O. O. H. 


Srr JerrREY JEFFREYS (cxlvi. 157, 199, 
217, 315).—In answer to Mr. Watter E. 
referring to Sir Robert Jef- 
ireys, Jeffrey or Geffrye, his monument in 
St. Dionis Backchurch, as well as the bodies 
of himself and his wife, were removed and 
re-interred in 1878 in the Burial Ground of 
the Ironmongers” Almshouses in Kingsland 
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edition (1883) of F. H. A. Scrivener’s | 





Road, of which he was the Founder. 

When, however, this building was sold and | 
re-opened as the Geffrye Museum, the monu- 
ment was again removed, I believe to the 
new Almshouses of the Ironmongers’ Com- | 
pany. I do not know whether the bodies | 
were removed at the same time. | 

M. C. B. 


Evetyn’s Memorrs (cxlvi. 289, 330).—I | 
have two press cuttings from The Gentle- 
nan’s Magazine, which will throw much light | 
upon the authenticity of the statement. 
One is a reprint of a letter from the Editor 
of Mr. Evelyn’s Memoirs addressed ‘‘ to the 
Editor of The Morning Chronicle,’”’ dated, 
September, 1820. The other excerpt is a 


repetition of the paragraph from the same | P 


Magazine, with a further reference to the | 
obituary notice of Lady Evelyn, printed in | 
vol. lxxxvi, ii, p. 478 


J. A. 


Balham. 


Tue Rev. Tuomas C'msar, M.A. (cxlvi. 
307).—He was a son of Sir Julius Cesar, | 
M.P., Master of the Rolls, by his second 
wife, Alice, widow of John Dent of Lon- 
don, and daughter of Christopher Green, of 
Manchester. Thomas Cesar matriculated | 
at Oxford from Queen’s College, Jan. 16, 
1615/16, aged 15, and graduated B.A. in 
1618 (incorp. at Cambridge, 1619), and 
M.A. from All Souls’ in 1621. He seems to 
have been admitted to the Inner Temple in 
1616 and was appointed Rector of Llan- 
thuddlad, Anglesey, in 1627. He died 
unmarried in 1633. 

G. F. R. B. 


Some Suspscrtpers TO THE ALBERT MeEm- 
ORIAL (cxlvi. 208, 259). — It is hardly | 
aeurate to sav that the Albert Memorial 
was erected in Kensington Gardens ‘‘ on the 
site of the Great Exhibition of 1851.”’ As 
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a matter of fact it stands a little to the 
west of the ground on which the Exhibition 
stood. 

G. F. R. B. 


Tne Mansion House Puate (cxlvi, 252), 
—According to Jewitt’s ‘ Corporation Plate, 
ete.’ (London, 1895), a survey was taken in 
1866/7 of the whole of the plate belonging 
to the Corporation of the City of London, 
and a descriptive list or inventory made of 
all the articles, the weight being carefully 
stated, the estimated value put on record, 
and the whole embodied in a report made to 
the Court of Common Council on Feb. 7, 
1867. This report and list is given in the 
book referred to, in vol, ii. pp. 132 et. seq. 
Since this inventory was made, various cups 
and other articles have been added, it being 
customary for each Lord Mayor to give a 
piece of plate to commemorate his year of 
office. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


Umprettas (cxlvi, 306).—I know of no 
book dealing with the history and uses of 
umbrellas, but here are a few articles which 
will be useful to M. P. S. :— 

Chambers’s Journal, 1869, p. 591, 1888, 


p. 571. 
Canney’s ‘ Encyclopedia of Religions,’ 
p. 3568. 
Baring -Gould’s ‘Strange Survivals,’ 


. 129. 

English Illustrated Magazine, 1888, pp. 

601 and 654. 

Household Words, 1853, vol. 6, p. 201. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


FInanctaL ASPECT OF THE DEFEAT OF THE 


| Spanish ARMADA (cxlvi. 306).—The banker 


in question was Sir Horatio Palavicino, a 
Genoese, who became a naturalized English 
subject and died in 1600. There is an 
account of him in the ‘D. N. B.’ 

Joan B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


WetsH Patntines sy RicHarp Wixtrson, 
R.A. (cxlvi. 291).—The following paintings 
by Richard Wilson are in the Welsh 
Museum at Cardiff :— 

‘Carnarvon Castle’; ‘ Cilgerran Castle’ 
(for Boydell series); Classical Landscape ; 
‘Dinas Bran Castle’ (Llangollen); Italian 
Landscape; Landscape; Landscape with 
River; Landscape; Landscape with Bridge 
(sketch); Landscape with Castle (sketch) ; 
‘Manorbier Castle’ (from Freshwater 
Bay); ‘Neath Castle’; Sunset (sketch) ; 
‘The White Monk’ (also called ‘ Near Lake 
Avernus’). 
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Several of the landscapes are not named, 
and perhaps Mr. ANEURIN WILLIAMS’s 
prints may lead to identification which will 
be useful to the Art Department at 
Museum. 
the Museum after this artist’s work. 

The Museum issue an illustrated reprint 


from The Connoisseur,’ vol. Ixv, No. 260, of | 


April, 1923, at 6d. per copy, which I shall 
be pleased to send Mr. WittraMs if 
would like to have it. 

Jno. HutcHinson. 


I think full particulars can be had at the 
National Library, Aber Ystwyth. 

K. E. Cope. 

THe Marsuatt Famity or LeEgps (cxlvi. 
188).—Among the inscriptions in the Leeds 
Parish Church appear the following : 

In memory of 
Light Infantry, second son of Thomas Horn- 
castle Marshall, Esq., Judge of the County 
Courts of this district. He fell at Sebastopol 
8 June, 1855, aged 20. 

Sacred to the memory of Arthur Francis 
Marshall, Captain, 68th Light Infantr 
Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General Bom- 
bay Army, third son of Thomas Horncastle 
Marshall,-formerly Judge of this district, who 
died of Cholera in the East Indies 11 June, 1875, 
aged 37 years. _ 

Erected by his brother officers of 68th Light 
Infantry. 

R. Gorpon SMItH. 


Epwarp Epwarps (cxlvi. 291). — This 
appears to have been the well-known writer 
on Libraries, and author of the Lives of the 
Founders of the British Museum. See his 
memoir inthe ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ where 
it is stated that 


in 1836 he appears as a pamphleteer... He 
wrote on national universities,..... on the 
British Museum... ; at a somewhat 


and, 
later date, on the reform of the Royal Academy. 
H. J. B. CLeMents. 


CROMWELLIANA (cxlvi. 287). — ‘‘ Travel- 
lers’’ in parish register phraseology meant 
paupers or tramps c. 1740, and possibly the 
tramps had their child christened at more 
than one parish as an appeal to public 
charity. 

EK. E. Corr. 

Braker Famity (15 S. i. 452, 496).— 
There are vaults of a family of Blaker in 
St. Nicholas Churchyard, Portslade, Sus- 
sex, in which a large number of members 
of this family are buried, including: 

Nathaniel Blaker, who died May 6th, 


1815, aged 72, and Elizabeth his wife, died 
May 17th, 1815. 
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the | 
There are also several prints in | 


he 


ames Marshall, Lieut. 68th | 


and | 


May. 10,: 1924, 


| John Blaker, of Lewes, died June 18th, 
| 1859, aged 77, and Sarah his wife, died Feb, 
27, 1832, aged 56, and several of their sons 
and daughters. 

If Mr. Mrttar could supply the Christian 
/name of Miss Blaker who contracted a run. 
| away marriage [ will look over the names 
| again and see whether she was a member of 
| that family. 

James SEeTON-ANDERSON, 

' Porters’ or Carriers’ Rests 1n Lonpoyx 
| (cxlvi. 290).—Mr. Harry Hens, at 8 §. 
xii. 244, gives a description of the porters’ 
rest formerly in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
He also states there were two at Ludgate. 


Circus. 
A. H. W. Fynmorz, 


Quite recently one such existed in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, near the eastern corner 
of the shop of Hitchcock and Williams. 

0. O. H 


Memoriat Tastets to Livinc Persons 
(cxlvi. 67, 126, 176, 217, 295).—Replying to 
! Mr. Watrer E. GaAwtTHorP’s enquiry at the 
last reference-—the effigy of Archer is of 
marble,—on the north wall of the chancei 
in Houghton Conquest Church. 
Jos. H1ieur BLunvDELL. 


Autnors Wantep (exlvi. 11). — The lines 
beginning “The kings of Inde” are from 
Keats’s ‘ Endymion,’ iv. 263ff. 

W. S., Jr. 


Ithaca, N.Y. 

(exlvi. 174, 296).—2. 

“In a sunny Alpine valley.’ I remember these 
lines in my boyhood; and imagine the name 
given at the second reference should be ‘ Jane 
Crewdson,’ who wrote ‘Aunt Jane’s Verses.’ 
I do not know the date. 

O. O. H. 


Notes on Books. 


The Diary of a Country Parson, the Reverend 
James Woodforde, 1758-1781. Edited by John 
oo (Oxford University Press. 12s. 
6d. net). 


Tue life of plain people in the country during 
| the eighteenth century is best known fo the 
general reader by fiction and poetry. Of docu- 
ments on the subject for the second half of the 


| century Cowper’s letters are incomparably the 


most moving and the most delightful, and they 
reveal the background of the writer’s life dis- 
tinctly enough. But the range of this back- 


|ground is restricted; its details are few; the 


| relative proportion of things in it is different 
\from the normal; while Cowper himself _ 50 
deeply engages attention and sympathy that 
jother interests are left faint. The Reverend 
James Woodforde, in his Diary, by no means 
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dominates all the scene. This is, as nearly as | 
any diary of an intelligent person can be, an 
“ objective ”’ record. The doings of the good | 
people, whether at Ansford in Somerset, or at 
Weston Longeville in Nortolk—their frequent 
hospitable gatherings, their sport, quarrels, | 


matrimonial matches, food, farming, and ser- | 


vants—are brought before us in brief notes, 
which seldom contain any ulterior reference. 
Fragments of the very stuff of life, untainted 
by imagination, unfalsified 
design, or by being addressed to another per- 
son, they produce, by accumulatiom, that 
pec uliar rare effect of actuality which nothing 
but a diary—and a non- -literary diary—can 
produce, and Mr. Beresford’s high claims for 
them as a picture of the times can hardly be 
gainsaid. 

By degrees, however, something of the char- 
acter ot the Diarist reveals itself. He is a 
sociable, honest, and affectionate man; it is 
clear that he is well-liked and likes people well 
in return. He is pitiful towards suffering, 
both in men and animals; patient with tire- 
some members of his family ; knowing in coun- 
try sports and business; ready to enjoy a play 
and a good bottle or two of wine. After the 
eighteenth century fashion he makes himself 
the easy companion of men of different sorts 
and classes, and his equality of feeling to 
wards gentle and simple, rich and poor, is one 
principal factor in the value of his diary 

The omissions, however, are noticeable and 
curious. James Woodforde came of a more or 
less cultivated family. He was himself a 
scholar, and later a Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, where he spent several years Making 
all allowance for the well-known intellectual 
inertia of Oxford at this period, it is singular 
that the Diary contains hardly an allusion ‘to 
a book, furnishes virtually no indication that 
the writer ever read anything at all beyond 
the Book of Common Prayer in Church. Nor 
can we follow Mr. Beresford in thinking that 
the Diary, at any rate this first part ‘of it, 
could be used very largely to disprove Macau- 
lay’s strictures on the English clergy of the 
period. James Woodforde ‘baptizes, communi- 
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by a particular | 


cates, marries, and buries his parishioners; he | 
acts a kindly part towards anyone in difficulty; | 


his own personal piety comes out in a simple, 
affecting way on occasions of grief or bereave- 
ment; but he does not show any sense of re- 
sponsibility for the spiritual welfare of his 
people; or appear to spend the greater part 
of his time differently from any other country 


gentleman. Food bulks very largely in his 
thoughts, as the Diary displays them; the 


menus of the dinners he gave, or enjoyed at 
other people’s houses, are astonishingly numer- 
ous. Though he notes the food so carefully, 
he hardly ever tells us what the company at 
dinner talked about; in fact, while he relates 
incidents, and occasionally gives hints about 
character, he seldom pays attention to conver- 
sation. We should be inclined—with all sub- 
mission, however, to Mr. Beresford’s better- 
informed opinion—to impute these omissions to 
the combined operation of two causes—a cer- 
tain impatience which prevented him from 
writing down what he cared about most, when ' 


''Tar “‘ Letters ” 


| Epp. 
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it meant taking more than a certain degree 
| of pains; and some purpose of immediate prac- 
tical utility in most of the things he chose to 
record. 

Public affairs—as would be natural upon our 
conjecture—are mentioned but slightly. Wilkes 
is the personage who appears most often, and 
the American affair obtains occasional notice. 


Of our familiar eighteenth century  ac- 
quaintance we come across one or two— 
Strahan, the printer, for example, and the 


Marquis of Granby, and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
apropos of the erection of the windows in New 
College ante-chapel. The Oxford part of the 
Diary—w here we see Woodforde acting as 
proctor—is very interesting, and is elucidated 
by a good account of the University system of 
the period. Mr. Beresford’s plan is to link up 
the selected passages of the Diary with explan- 
atory notes or a brief narrative of the Diarist’s 
movements in intervening periods. This works 
out most satisfactorily. At the same time it 
seems a pity not to have supplied foot-notes 
on some of the details which crop up. ‘lo take 
two examples out of several, we do not think 
many readers will know what are ** Generals,’ 
or what the Mattishall ‘Gaunt.’ The his- 
torical and biographical footnotes seem to us 
adequate for their purpose. Since our corres- 
pondents have shown interest in the custom of 
receiving a child into the church after a 
private baptism, it may be worth while to 
mention that several instances of this occur 
here—showing it to have been general. 
James Woodforde lived from 1740 to 1803, and 
this book takes him up to 1781. We leave him 
settled at the College living of Weston Longe- 
ville, where he is to. spend the rest of his days ” 
We much hope that it will not be long before 


Mr. Beresford gives us the rest of the Diary. 
He tells us that it runs through sixty-eight 
booklets, which, if printed as a “whole, would 


fill a dozen stout volumes or more—written day 


by day in a hand “as clear as_ print, and 
almost as small.” If this diligent scribe has 
any cognizance now of mortal things, he may 


congratulate himself—and how justly !—upon 
having obtained a most sympathetic and able 
editor, singularly well-fitted to a delightful 
task. 


The Early Correspondence of John of Salisbury. 
By Reginald L. Poole. (Milford, for the 
British Academy. 1s. 6d. net). 


of John of Salisbury are con- 
tained in’ two collections, which were brought 
together in’ the early seventeenth century by 
Jean Masson. The first collection, comprising 
1—133, exists in but two copies, one in 
Paris—an imperfect one at Cambridge. These 


| letters are partly from the official correspond- 


| partly 


Archbishop Theobald of Canterbury, 
from John’s private correspondence, 
and, their interest being restricted and biogra- 
phical, they have received less attention than 
those of the second collection. They are the 
subject of the present study— particularly, the 
thirty-five of them which John wrote in a 
private capacity. The result of a close exam- 
ination of all the data is to assign them to 
the period between 1154 and 1161, when John 


ence of 
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was clerk to Archbishop Theobald (Dr. Poole 
disposes of the statement that John was Theo- 
bald’s Chancellor). The arrangement of the 
letters is different in the two manuscripts, and 
in both, chronologically speaking, confused—so 
that the right order of dates is a main thread 
in the argument. Of the thirty-five Dr. Poole 
places in order twenty-nine, and, if his sugges- 
tions be accepted, it comes out that in the 
winters of 1156-7 and 1158-9, John paid two 
visits to Rome, which had not hitherto been 
noted. The full number of his journeys thither 
has not even yet been made out. An interest- 
ing section of this excellent monograph is de- 
voted to showing what length of time was re- 
quired for a journey from Canterbury _ to 
Rome. After giving a number of examples, 
Dr. Poole estimates that in the twelfth cen- 
tury a courier from Rome might reach Can- 
terbury in somewhat less than five weeks, while 
the ordinary traveller would take seven weeks. 
We may note the important correction made 
by Dr. Poole in the name of the pope, “A,” to 
whom a number of letters are addressed. 


Masson, expanding truncated marginal notes, | 


identified him, to the confusion of historians, 
with Alexander III, whereas Pope Adrian is 
the trne recipient. 

Tommaso Campanella and his Poetry. 
Edmund G. Gardner. 
Press. 2s. net). 


Dr. GARDNER, at the outset of his lecture, re- 


minds us that Campanella is a type which is, 


produced from time to time in Italy—‘‘ the 


prophet of humanity” represented to the) 


modern mind chiefly by Mazzini. A Domini- 
can friar, Campanella dreamed of a sacred 
theocratic republic—the City of the Sun—for 


which he was willing not only to preach and | 


teach, but also to enter into political conspir- 
acy. The conspiracy discovered, he found him- 
self in the hands of the Spaniards, and after 
the endurance of repeated torture at length 
saved himself by feigning madness. For more 
than a quarter of a century he lay in prison, 


and there composed his “ Citta del Sole’ and | 
but a few) 


a large number of poems, all 
of which express his social and _ political 
aspirations, his hatred of tyranny, and 
faith in a coming renovation of mankind. 
His own role in this great vision is that 
of an almost superhuman leader; but among 
the best of his lyrics is one, the Canzone di 
pentimento, in which he renounces all this im- 
pious presumption, and professes himself pas- 
sionately repentant for it. The true interpre- 
tation of his repentance would solve an inter- 
esting problem, that of the relation of Cam- 
panella’s naturalistic theory of religion to the 
Catholic faith and the Papacy to which he 
continued to cling. Galileo’s discoveries 
kindled his ardent enthusiasm, and upon the 
condemnation of the astronomer’s propositions 
by the Holy Office, he rushed to his defence 
with an Apologia, which was published in 
Germany in 1622. Released from prison in 


By { 
(Oxford University | 
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1629, in some favour for a time with the Papal” 
Court, he falls again under suspicion of con-' 
spiracy, and is finally handed over to the pro. 
tection of France. He ended his days in the’ 
Dominican Convent at Paris in 1639. Of thig 
curious history, Dr. Gardiner gives a delight. 
ful account. : 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. P. M. Baryarp’s Catalogue, No. 142.7 
describes seventeenth century Pamphlets,” 
Broadsides, and the like, arranged in chrono- 
logical order. One of the best items is the 
first, a copy, from the Bridgewater Collection, 
of the “ Humble Petition” to Parliament of: 
** Philopatris,”” whom Mr. Halliwell thinks to” 
be possibly Breton (1606: 61. 15s.) The 
tract (1641) entitled ‘ The Downfall of the Pre-7 
; tended Divine Authoritie of the Hierarchy into 7 
| the Sea of Rome’ by an unknown author, who” 
; calls himself “ V. N. V.,” im a good copy, is” 
| offered for 81. We noticed a particularly good — 
|copy of the “Grand Remonstrance ”—‘ un- © 
pressed, uncut and unopened,” to be had for | 
ll. 15s.; as well as three inferior copies at a | 
cheaper rate. There are some noteworthy ~ 
Journals—thus the ten numbers of the first set ~ 
|of The Perfect Diurnal (of which Mr. Barnard ~ 
gives a collation)—Jan. 24—Apr. 4, 1642: 51; 
| Mercurius Pragmaticus, ten numbers, not con- 
; secutive, 1647 (one), 1648 (six) and 1649 (one)—5s. 
' and upwards each number, with three numbers ~ 
of Pt. II (1649) offered for 6s. and 8s.; and 
Mercurius Elencticus, three numbers, 8s. each. 
The rare Elegy on Laud, printed at Oxford in 
1644/5, and a copy of Laud’s Speech on the 
scaffold are priced respectively 51. and 11. 5s. 
| We noticed also a_copy of two poems entitled 
‘ Britanicus, His Blessing’ and ‘ Britanicus, 
His Welcome,’ printed at Cambridge in 1646— — 
author unknown—Ill. 15s. Very interesting 
items are a collection of the King’s Messages 
for Peace from Dec. 5, 1645, to Jan. 18, 1647 © 
(Il. 5s.); “ His Majesties Reason why he can- 
| not in Conscience consent to abolish Episcopall 
Government. Delivered .... to the Divines — 
at Newport ” (1648—7s.), with the Finall 
| Answer concerning Episcopacie’’ (1648—15s.), — 
/and the “ Collections of Notes taken at the — 
| Kings Tryall’ (11. 5s.)\—while a more import- ~ 
| ant one is the ‘ Proclamation for Tryall of the — 
Kong’ printed by Ibbitson—4]. 10s. A copy of — 
| the ‘Hue and Cry after Cromwell’ (1649 : 
| 21. 15s.) will not escape the collector. ‘ Mur- | 
ther will out’ comes from the Hull Library 
(1675: 11. 15s.) A pamphlet, to be had tor the 
modest sum of 6s., which we find attractive, is 
the account by Joseph Georgirenes, Archbishop _ 
of Samos, of “The Present State” of Samos, 
Nicaria, Patmos, and Mount Athos, trauslated 7 
by one who knew the Author in Constantinople © 
(1678). We must find space also to mention a ~ 
copy (thought to be the first edition) of Hali- 
fax’s ‘ Letter to a Dissenter, upon occasion of © 
His Majesties Late Gracious Declaration of | 
Indulgence’ (1687: 11. 5s.) 
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